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ABSTRACT 

This paper examines the relationships between school 
location (urban versus rural) and students' occupational and 
educational aspirations. It also explores the relationships between 
student background factors and location of school. The seunple 
consisted of 529 seniors In the class of 1989 In 10 rural high 
schools, and 718 seniors In 5 urban high schools. Data were obtained 
by a questionnaire survey and a review of academic records. Large 
differences were found between urban and rural school 
characteristics. Urban schools were larger; had more teachers, 
administrators, and support staff; and offered more courses and 
extra-curricular activities. They were also more costly to operate on 
a per-pupll expenditure basis. Rural students appeared to be fairly 
homogeneous, wMle the urban students seemeil to have a greater mix of 
race and cultures. The high school curricula In the urban schools 
emphasized either academic education or vocational education. Few 
students were In what might be called a general curriculum. However, 
one-fourth of the students In the rural schools were enrollftd In the 
general curriculum. Socioeconomic status scores were much lower for 
families in rural areas than for families In urban areas. Most 
students planned to advance their education beyond high school. 
Students from urban and rival areas differed little In their levels 
of occupational aspirations; however, students In rural areas have 
lower Income expectations. It is recommended that the positive 
features of rural and urban schools be combined. (KS) 
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High School and Student Characteristics 
in Rural and Urban Areas of Ohio 

J. David McCracken and jeff David T Barcinas 
Department of Agricultural Education 



School managers and those who 
make education poli(^ in the United 
States ai^ue that small schools and 
districts arc too costly (Howley, 
1989). Their views reflect the belief 
that 20th<*century progress causes 
small schools to be both inefficient 
and to produce poor results (p. 2). 
Between 1930 and 1980 the number 
of school districts dron)ed by almost 
90 percent. The total number of 
schools in the United States de- 
creased 65 percent. The decline took 
place as the population grew by 70 
percent (Guthrie. 1979). 

School Size and Location 

Conclusions from studies on rela- 
tionships between school and district 
size, pupil achievement and cost 
have taken a dramatic turn in recent 
years. From the beginning of this 
century through the 1960s, the over- 
whelming evidence seemed to sup- 
port large schools and school 
districts in terms of economies, pro- 
gram quality, and caliber of staff. As 
research designs began to take into 
account total cost and socioeconomic 
status of pupils, and to include 
additional criteria such as achieve- 
ment, pupil self-image, and success 
in college, economies of scale 
evaporated at relatively low numbers 
of pupils, and the disadvantages of 
large size become readily apparent. 
The current interest in "effective 

• Q schools'' has highlighted the impor- 
tance of school climate and school 

QQ culture in affecting pupi' achieve- 
ment (Swanson, 1988, p. 1). 

^ Goodlad (1984) observed that most 
of the schools clustering in the top 
, group on major characteristics re 
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small, compared with the schools 
clusterii^ near the bottom. It was con- 
cluded that, while it was not 
inpossible to have a gcxxi laige school, 
it was more difficult. Recent research 
would lead one to the conclusion that 
schools still tend to reinforce the 
influence of student background 
(Anwn, 1987; Wilcox, 1982). Schools 
ma^' be a place where the inequality 
inherent in a capitalist economk: order 
does battle with d^nocratk tendencies 
that assert all children's right to learn 
(Hiwley, 1989). 

Barker (19S5) claimed that many 
problems such as finances, shortage 
of teachers, changing social values, 
and special interest groups were 
magnified in small high schools, yet, 
due to smaller size, they offiered the 
best opportunities to create a school 
climate conducive to the best 
teaching and learning. 

Howley (1989) synthesized 
achievement advantages of small 
scale schools as possibly due to: 
small class size; good student affect; 
strong financial support, relative to 
SES; productive use of available 
financial resources relative to 
SES— particularly for the improve- 
ment of curriculum and instruction; 
and productive cooperation of 
students, staff, and community (pp. 
7-8). Swanson (1988) concluded that 
at the senior high school level, 
assuming the availability of regional 
centers, there appeared to be some 
agreement on a minimum size of 400 
to 600 students. A minimum district 
size of between 1300 and 1900 pupils 
was recommended for a complete 
K-12 program. 



Aspirations 

Students develop educational and 
occupational plans that build upon 
their backgrounds of experiences 
(Odell, 1988). The life experiences 
of secondary students have been 
determined in part by the femilies of 
which they are members, the com- 
munities in which they live, and the 
schools that they attend. These life 
experiences manifest themselves in 
the educational and occupational ex- 
pectations of students (p. 17). 

Rural or urban residence has been 
shown to be related to the educa- 
tional and occupational aspirations 
of youth (Moore, Baum, and 
Glasgow, 1984; Cosby and Picou, 
1973). Peterson (1978) found that 
adolescents from large urban com- 
munities thought more highly about 
themselves than did adolescents 
from rural communities. However, 
similarities were found between rural 
and inner-cit> youth with both 
having lower self esteem than other 
urban and suburban youth. Jyung 
and Miller (1990) reported no rela- 
tionship between either educational 
or vocational aspiration and location; 
however, Barcinas (1989) concluded 
that urban students have higher 
educational and occupational aspira- 
tions than rural students. 

Problem 

Research has been somewhat con- 
sistent in reporting a relationship 
between location (rural or urban) 
and aspirations. Educational and 
occupational aspirations may be 
viewed as two different constructs. 
Several variables might be used to 
obtain a more complete measure 
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of each construct. For the purposes 
of this study, level of job expecta- 
tions, level of job aspirations, 
expected income, surety of employ- 
ment, age of occupational choice, 
and military service plans were con- 
sidered to be measures of occupa- 
tional aspirations. Plans for ad- 
vanced education, type of advanced 
education planned, and when 
advanced education would begin 
were considered to be measures of 
educational aspirations. The major 
purpose of this research was to 
describe the relationships between 
school location (urban vs. rural) and 
students' occupational and educa- 
tional aspirations. A secondary pur- 
pose was to explore the relationships 
between student background fectors 
and location of school. 

Objectives 

The studies were conducted to 
answer the following research 
questions: 

1. Is location of school (rural or ur- 
ban) related to class size, enroll* 
ment, size of staff, number of 
curricular and extra-curricular 
offerings, and per-pupil expend- 
iture? 

2. Is location of school related to 
gender, ethnic background, 
socioeconomic status, education 
level of parents, parental expec- 
tation for student to pursue ad- 
vanced education, parental 
discussions with students about 
advanced education, and grade 
point average? 

3. Is location of school related to 
job expectations, job aspirations, 
expected income, surety of 
employment, and grade level at 
which occupational choice was 
made? 

4. Is location of school related to 
plans for advanced education, 
type of advanced education 
planned, and when advanced 
education would begin? 



Methods and 
Data Source 

Data Source 

The definition of rural schools 
used in Ohio was that they were 
located in counties with less than 
40,000 population and outside a 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area. Also, the average enrollment 
per grade level at the secondaiy level 
was not to exceed 125 students. A 
total of 71 rural high schools were 
in the frame. Cluster sampling was 
used. Ten schools were randomly 
drawn. All schools agreed to par- 
ticipate. The sample consisted of all 
of the seniors in the high school class 
of 1989. 

The definition of urban schools 
was that they were located in coun- 
ties with more than 200,000 popula- 
tion and inside a Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area. The 
average enrollment per grade level 
at the secondary level was to exceed 
300 students. One hundrea tourteen 
urban public high schools met the 
identified criteria. A sample of 10 
schools and 10 alternates was drawn 
randomly. However, since only five 
of the 20 agreed to participate, the 
urban sample should be reganled as 
an accessible rather than random 
sample. Three of the participating 
urban schools would be considered 
to be urban and two suburban. The 
urban sample consisted of one-half 
of the seniors in the class of 1989 in 
the participating schools. Schools in 
both samples were geographically 
distributed throughout the state of 
Ohio. 

School principals also completed 
a questionnaire to provide descrip- 
tive information about the school. 
Responses were obtained from all 15 
of the principals in the sample. 

Instrumentation 

The questionnaire was adapted from 
the vvork of Odell (1986). Content 



validity was established by a panel 
of experts consisting of university 
faculty members, school adminis- 
trators, and former high school 
teachers. Pilot testing for suitability 
and reliability was conducted with 
students in schools not included in 
the sample. The test-retcst reliability 
coefficient for the student question- 
naire was .84. The test-retest reli- 
ability of the administrator question- 
naire was .91. 

The academic records of the stu- 
dents were used to obtain grade point 
averages. Grade point averages were 
verified by the school principals. 

Data Collection 

Data were collected during the 
months of March through May 1989. 
An introductory letter was mailed to 
each principal in the schools which 
had agreed to participate. A tele- 
phone call was Uien made to discuss 
the study, data collection procedures, 
instruments, and the principal's 
questions. A second telephone call 
was used to schedule a personal visit 
with a designated contact person. 
The personal visit was made by the 
researcher to deliver the question- 
naires, provide parental permission 
forms, give instmctions for recording 
student grade point averages and leave 
a mailing package for the return of 
the completed instruments. A total 
of 529 of the 767 Ohio rural senior 
students from the 10 schools 
provided signed parental permission 
forms and completed the question- 
naires for a 69 percent response rate. 
A total of 718 c " 834 urban students 
from the fiv^ sc.iools provided sign- 
ed parental permission forms and 
completed the questionnaires for an 
86 percent response rate. All of the 
principals in the 15 schools responded 
to the administrator questionnaire. 

Control of Errors 

A number of errors normally 
associated with descriptive survey 
research were considered. Content 
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validity and test-retest reliability were 
established to control measurement 
error. Sampling error can result when 
a sample is not representative of the 
population. Random selection of the 
rural schools and use of the popula- 
tion of senior high school students 
from each of the schools yielded a 
95 percent probability of sampling 
estimates within plus or minus 3.5 
percent of the population values for 
the rural sample. Sampling error 
could not be calculated for the urban 
sample because it had to be con- 
sidered as accessible rather than ran- 
dom. Frame and selection errors 
were controlled through use of a 
published directory of schools and 
use of all senior students on the class 
lists of the selected schools. All 
schools in the fiame had an equal 
probability of being selected. The 
chief source of error was non- 
response error. Because of the need 
to secure parental permission forms, 
a higher rate could not be obtained 
within the resources allocated to the 
project* The reader should be caution- 
ed that some bias in findings may 
result because 31 percent of the mral 
sample and 14 percent of the urban 
sample Med to respond, and because 
only five of 20 urban schools agreed 
to participate. 

Data Analysis 

Data were described using frequen- 
cies, percentages, means, and stan- 
dard deviations. One-way analysis of 
variance with post-hoc analysis on in- 
terval data and chi-square on nominal 
data were used to discover significant 
differences between urban and mral 
schools on some variables and be- 
tween urban and rural students on 
other variables. 

Results 

Characteristics of Schools 

Data reporting characteristics of 
schools are in Table 1. In rural sch(X)Ls 



the senior class of 1989 averaged 74 
students* In urban schools the 
average was 333 students. The four- 
year high school enroUment averaged 
309 for rural schools and 1368 for 
urban schools. Rural high schools 
had an average of 24 teachers, no 
teacher aides, three certified support 
staff, and one administrator. Urban 
schools had an average of 79 teachers, 
two teacher aides, B certified support 
staff, and five administrators. Rural 
schools listed a mean of 84 cur- 
ricular offerings and 23 extra- 
curricular offerings. Urban schools 
listed a mean of 221 curricular 
offerings and 41 extra-curricular 
offerings. Per-pupil expenditures 
averaged $2657 in rural schools and 
$3527 in urban schools. 

Background Characteristics 
of Students 

Background characteristics of stu- 
dents in rural and urban schools are 
reported in Ikble 2. No difference 
between rural and urban students in 
gender was found. Students from the 
two populations differed significantly 
in ethnic background. The rural pop- 
ulation was 94 percent white; the ur- 
ban population was 72 percent white. 



The high school curriculum of 
rural and urban students differed 
significantly. Fewer urban students 
(9 percent), compared to rural stu- 
dents (23 percent), were in the 
general curriculum. A higher 
percentage of urban students were in 
the vocational (27 percent) and 
academic (64 percent) curricula than 
iTjral students (19 percent and 58 per- 
cent, respectively). Rural students 
(2.64) had slightly higher grade point 
averages than urban students (2.54). 
There was no difference between the 
two populatic iis in the mean number 
of extra-curricular activities in which 
they participated. 

The occupations reported for 
fathers and mothers were assigned 
a socioeconomic status (SES) index 
level developed by Stevens and Cho 
(1985), \Wues from zero (lc^v status) 
through 96 (high status) were 
assigned to occupations. The mean 
SES scores for rural students was 
30.8. It u^s 45.0 for urban students. 
The number of siblings was greater 
for rural students (2.8) than urban 
stui?ents (2.1). 

Sixty-five percent of the rural 
.students had fathers with less than 



Table 1. Characteristics of Rural and Urban Secondary Schools in Ohio 



School Location 





Rural 


Urban 




Probabilii 


Variables 


mean 


s.d. 


mean 


S.d. 


(t-test) 


School Size 












Senior Class Size 


74 


22.3 


333 


116.6 


p<.05 


Total Enrollment 


309 


76.2 


1368 


443.0 


p<.05 


School Staff 












Teachers 


24 


3.7 


79 


10.9 


p<.05 


Teacher Aides 


0.3 


0.5 


2 


2.1 


p<.05 


Certified Support 


3 


1.7 


13 


15.5 


p<.05 


Administrators 


1 


0.5 


5 


1.2 


p<.05 


Curricular Offerings 


84 


20.8 


221 


44.5 


p<.05 


Extra-curricular Offerings 


23 


10.2 


41 


7.8 


p<.Ob 


Per Pupil Expenditures 


$2657 


379.4 


$3527 


522.8 


p<.05 
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Table 2. Personal Background Characteristics of Rural and Urban TWelftlvCradc Students in Ohio 

School Location 

Variables 

Gender 
i=^male 
Male 



Rural 



Urban 



Probability 



Ethnic Baclcground 
White 
Non-White 

Curriculum 
Academic 
General 
Vocational 

Grade Point Average 

Extra-Curricular Activities 

mean 

s.d. 

Socioeconomic Status 
mean 
s.d. 

Number of Siblings 
mean 
s.d. 

Fathers' Educational Attainment 

Less than high school 

High school 

Bus.Aechnical school 

Junior college 

Four-year college 

Advanced degree 
Mothers' Educational Attainment 

Less than high school 

High school 

Bus.Aechnical school 

Junior college 

Four-year college 

Advanced degree 
Parental Discussions 

Discussed plans 

No discussions 

Parental Expectations 
Yes 
No 

Not sure 



51.0% 
49.0% 

94.1% 
5.9% 

58.0% 
22.9% 
19.1% 

2.64 

3.6 
2.2 

30.8 
18.0 

2.8 
2.3 

13.7% 
51.3% 
8.8% 
5.9% 
9.5% 
4.0% 

71% 
58.3% 
11.1% 
5.5% 
8.4% 
2.9% 

94.1% 
5.9% 

60.8% 
22.7% 
16.5% 



50.8% 
49.2% 

72.1% 
27.9% 

64.5% 
a 8% 
26. 7q^ 

2.54 

3.7 
2.4 

45.0 
21.8 



2.1 
1.7 

4.9% 
31.4% 
8.1% 
7.7% 
20.1% 
17.2% 

4.2% 
40.4% 
10.1% 
10.1% 
20.9% 

9.0% 

97.6% 
2.4% 

74.3% 
15.40/0 
10.3% 



p>.05^ 
p<.05i 

p<.052 

p>.052 
p<.052 

p<.052 
p<.052 
p<.05^ 



p<.05i 



p<.05i 
p<.05i 



Note. Test of Significance: 1=Chi-square; 2=t-test. Alpha level = .05. 
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a high school education or only a 
high school education. In contrasti 
53 percent of the urban students had 
fethere with more than a high school 
education. Similar results were ob- 
tained for mothers; 65 percent of the 
rural mothers had less than or only 
a high school education and SO per- 
cent of the urban mothers had more 
than a high school education. 

Neariy all (above 94 percent) of the 
students in both populations had 
discussed tfieir future educational plans 
with their parents. Rural students' 
parents (61 percrat) were less likely to 
expect their children to further their 
education b^nond high school than 
were uiban parents (74 percent). 

Aspirations 

Aspirations of the students in the 
study are reported in Tkble 3. Eighty- 
four percent of the urban students 
and 74 percent of the rural students 
planned to advance their education 
beyond high school. Students plan- 
ning to further their study beyond 
high school listed the area they 
planned to pursue. Rural students 
were more likely than urban students 
to pursue advanced study in the areas 
of agriculture, education, and the 
health sciences. Urban students were 
more likely than rural students to 
pursue study in the areas of the arts, 
sciences, social sciences, and 
business. A higher percentage of 
urban students (65 percent) than 
rural students (47 percent) planned 
to attend a four-year college. Rural 
students (30 percent) were more 
likely than urban students (15 per- 
cent) to attend a technical college. 
Only slight differences were noted 
between the two groups in when their 
advanced education would begin. 

SES index scores (Stevens and Ch\ 
1985) were used to compare students 
from the two environments on their 
occupational choices. Two variables 
were measured. The firct, idealistic oc- 
cupation, was the variable describing 



the occupation students desired to 
enter. The second, realistic occupa- 
tion, was the variable describing the 
occupation the students expected to 
enter. There was a significant, but 
small difference between rural and 
urban students in the SES index 
score of their idealistic and realistic 
occupational choices. The SES index 
scores were higher for the idealistic 
choice than for the realistic choice 
for both groups. Rural students 
selected idealistic occupations 
averaging a SES score of 58, com- 
pared to scores for urban students of 
61. Realistic occupational choices for 
rural students averaged 54. Realistic 
occupational choices for urban 
students averaged 57. 

Income expectations of the two 
groups differed. Only about one- 
fourth (27 percent) of the rural 
students expected incomes above 
$25,000, but 39 percent of the urban 
students expected incomes above 
$25,000. There was no difference 
between the two groups in their con- 
fidence that they could find employ- 
ment in their expected occupation. 
About 63 percent of the students 
were sure of fmding their expected 
employment. The two groups also 
did not differ in the time at which 
they made their occupational choice. 
The majority of students speared to 
have made their selection in the 11th 
or 12th grade. There was also no dif- 
ference between tiie two groups in 
their military service plans. About 

10 percent of the urban students and 

11 percent of the rural students 
indicated that they planned to enter 
the military service. 

Discussion of Results 

School Characteristics 

As expected, laige differences wca^ 
found between urban and rural school 
characteristics. Urban schools were 
larger: had mo*e teachers, admini- 
strators, and support staff; and ofifenxi 



more courses and extra-curricular 
activities. Th^ were also more costly 
to operate on a per-pupil expenditure 
basis. 

These findings related to total 
e7q)enditures per pupil appear to be 
consistent widi the findings of Swan- 
son (1988). In that study, it was found 
that exp^tures per pupil declined as 
district size increased to about 3,000 
papOs. Between 3j000 and 4J900 pupils 
there were no changes in the expendi- 
tures examined; above 4J0OO pupils, 
per pupil expenditures began to in- 
crease with size. However, Swanson 
also found that this curvilinear ndation- 
ship could be explained equally well 
by district full valuation per pupil and 
district socioeconomic characteristics 
(p.4). 

Even though there were more extra- 
curricular offerings in laige schools 
than in small schools, the average par- 
ticipation was the same in both rural 
and uiban settings. Each student, 
whether in a uiban and rural setting, 
participated in about 3.5 extracur- 
ricular activities. 

It was interesting to note that one 
administrator was responsible for a 
rural high school enrollment of 309 
students, but five administrators were 
used with an urban high school enroll- 
ment of 1368. The laiger setting 
appeared to offer no advantage in 
administrative efficiency. 

The difference in curricular 
offerings between rural and urban 
schools may be partially explainable 
by the fact that vocational education 
programs were a part of the cur- 
ricular offerings of the urban 
schools; however, students in ruml 
schools who desired vocational 
education programs generally 
needed to enroll in a joint vocational 
school, a cooperative venture among 
several rural school districts. 

Student BadigitHmd Characteristics 

Students from the two populations 
were quite different in ethnicity. 
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Table 3. Educational and Oc cupational Aspirations of Rural and Urban Twelfth Grade Students in Ohio 

School Location ~ 

Variables 



Plans for Advanced Education 
Will attend college 
Will not attend college 
Not sure 

Area of Study 
Agriculture 
Arts 

Sciences 
Humanities 
Mathematics 
Social Sciences 
Education 
Engineering 
Health Sciences 
Business 

Type of Planned Advanced Education 
Four-year college 
Technical college 
Junior college 
Do not know 
Don't plan to attend 

When Advanced Education Would Begin 

After high school 

After military service 

After working a few years 

No definite plans 

Don't plan to attend 
Idealistic Occupation 

mean 

s.d. 

Realistic Occupation 
mean 
s.d. 

Expected Income 
less than $15,000 
15.000-19,999 
20,000-24,999 
25,000-29,999 
30,000-34,999 
Over $35,000 

Surety of Employment 
Sure 
Unsure 

Time When Occupational Choice Was Made 
Have not decided 
Prior to sixth grade 
Seventh or eighth grade 
Ninth or tenth grade 
Eleventh or twelfth grade 

Military Service Plan 
Will enter 
Will not en^^r 
Not su'^'' 

" Note. Test of Significance- 1=Chi-squarG; 2=t-test. Alpha level=.05. 



Rural 

73.5% " 
11.3% 
15.1% 

3.1% 
5.4% 
4.40/b 
2.3% 
3.3% 
3.3% 
9.2% 
12.1% 
13.1% 
34.7% 

4720/b 
29.7% 
5.1% 
10.8% 
7.2% 

61.6% 
5.9<iS 
10.4% 
15.5% 
6.6% 

58.0 
20.5 

54.0 
21.3 

14.7% 
30.9% 
27.1% 
13.2% 
8.2% 
5.9% 

63.0% 
371% 

5.5% 
3.6% 
6.3% 
23.3% 
61.3% 

11.4% 
78.7% 
9.8% 



Urban 



Probability 



84.3% 
6.0% 
9.7% 

0.7% 
7.9% 
8.5% 
2.1% 
4.1% 
73% 
6.5% 

10.3% 
0.9% 

41.5% 

65. 1% 
15.40/0 
7 1% 
8.8% 
3.5% 

69.5% 
4.6% 
9.5% 

12.7% 
3.6% 

60.7 
20.0 

573 
21.1 

10.2% 
24.9% 
25.8% 
178% 
9.6% 
11.7% 

63.60/0 
36.40/0 

5.60/0 
6.10/0 
ZQO/o 
26.00/0 
55.30/0 

9.6O/0 
83.10/0 
730/0 



p<.05^ 



p<.05^ 



p<.05^ 



p<.05i 



p<.052 
p<.052 
p<.052 



p>.05^ 
p>.05^ 



p>.05i 
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^ The rural students appeared to be 
quite homogeneous* however the 
urban students seemed to have a 
greater mix race and cultures. The 
lack of opportunity of rural students 
to interact with persons of varying 
oackgiounds may be a limiting &ctor 
in their educational and sociological 
development. 
The high school curricula in the 

. ^urban schools in the sample 
emphasized either academic educa- 
tion or vocational education. Few 
students v^ere in what might be 
called a general curriculum. 
However, one-fourth of the students 
in the rural schools were enrolled in 
the general curriculum. One reason 
for this is that rural students often 
had to leave their home school to 
participate in vocational education. 
Therefore, students may have seen 
the general curriculum as a better 
alternative to the academic cur- 
riculum, since it could be obtained 
at the home school. 

. ^ SES scores were much lower for 
families in rural areas than for 
familie •'^ urban areas. Families 
were larger in rural areas. The 
educational level of the parents was 
higher in urban areas than in rural 
areas. Urban parents were more 
likely to expect their children to 
advance their education beyond high 
school. All of these factors are 
reflective of the differences in social 
context between rural and urban 
areas. These differences in social 
context of the two locations help to 
explain differences in aspirations of 
students. 

Educational Aspirations of 
Students 

Most students planned to advance 
their education beyond high school. 
Rural students and urban students 
differed some in the areas they 
planned to pursue. They seemed to 
choose areas they had been able to 
observe or experience. The four-year 



college was a more popular choice 
for urban students than for rural 
students; however, rural students 
were more likely to attend technical 
institutes than urban students. This 
difference may be due partially to the 
fact that technical institutes may be 
more available geographically than 
four-year universities in rural areas. 

Occupational Aspirations of 
Students 

Students from urban and rural 
^areas differed little in their levels of 
occupational aspirations. Students 
from rural areas will need to leave 
their communities to fulfill their oc- 
cupational aspirations. Jobs with high 
SES scores simply are not available 
in sufficient quantity in mral areas 
to satisfy the expectations of rural 
students. Rural communities will 
continue to export their brightest and 
nnost capable youth. This will further 
compound the problems &ced by 
many of these conununities. 
Students in rural areas have lower 
- income expectations than students in 
urban areas. This may be due to the 
differences in p^ scale for average 
workers in the two locations. Rural 
students do not observe as many 
high-income workers as urban 
students. 

Recommendations 

The expected differences were 
found between rural and urban areas 
in school characteristics. Further 
research is warranted on the issue of 
optimum school size for both rural 
and urban settings. 

Rural and urban cultures appear 
to be somewhat different. Rural stu- 
dents tend to be more homogeneous 
than urban students. It is recom- 
mended that schools develop ways to 
provide cultural interchange between 
rural and urban schools and students. 
Students from urban areas should 
learn what it is like to live and work 



in a rural area. Students from rural 
areas should learn what it is like to 
live and work in an urban area. 
Some teacher certification programs 
require an uiban teaching experience 
for certification. The mral culmre is 
different from the urban one. States 
should consider whether it might 
also be wise to require a rural 
teaching experience for certification. 

Ruents of rural students were less 
likely to expect their children to 
advance their educati(Hi. Rural schools 
should consider ways to assist parents 
and students as they consider the op- 
tions for advanced education. 

Vocational education appeared to 
be less available to rural students 
than to urban students. While voca- 
tional education was offered in rural 
areas by joint vocational schools, 
enrollment in such schools required 
the students to forsake attendance at 
their home school. We^s should be 
explored to allow students to take 
programs at the joint vocational 
school and also take academic sub- 
jects at the home school. Rural com- 
munities should develop ways to 
challenge their brightest students to 
return to rural areas. These indivi- 
duals can provide the expertise 
needed to develop rural com- 
munities, even in the face of societal 
pressures that encourage urban 
development at the expense of rural 
development. 

It appears that there are disadvan- 
tages to being either very large or 
very small. The challenge is to pro- 
vide stimulating learning environ- 
ments with broad educational pro- 
grams characteristic of large urban 
schcK)ls along with the supportive 
social structure characteristic of 
small rural schools. 
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